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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Per year—$1.50. Postage free to any part 
of the world. In clubs of five or more sub- 
scriptions, $1.00 each. Single copies, $.15. 
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MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, par- 
ticularly prose articles of from 300-400 words 
are solicited. Articles of more than 600 words 
cannot be accepted. Such articles may in- 
clude any subject, except cruel sports or 
captivity, dealing with animals, especially 
those with humane import. Human interest 
and current event items are particularly 
needed. Also acceptable are manuscripts 
dealing with oddities of animal life and 
natural history. All items should be accom- 
panied by good illustrations whenever pos- 
sible. Fiction is seldom used. 


PHOTOGRAPHS should be sharp, depict- 
ing either domestic or wild animals in their 
natural surroundings. Pictures that tell a 
story are most desirable. 


VERSE about animals should be short. We 
suggest from four to sixteen lines. 


IMPORTANT 


All manuscripts should be neatly type- 
written, double spaced and each article on 
a separate sheet. 


No manuscript will be returned unless 
accompanied by a self-addressed stamped 
envelope. 


Payment on acceptance at the rate of one- 
half cent a word for articles; one dollar and 
up for photographs and drawings; one dollar 
and up for acceptable verse. 
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"A WSuttons Missing 


Ir is not our intention to use this page for book reviews, but once in a 
while we read an item here and there which we like to share with others, and 
readers have been kind enough to write and ask us to continue. Please con- 
sider the following quotation from a very interesting and often amusing book, 
entitled “A Few Buttons Missing.” The author is Dr. James Tucker Fisher, 
and it was published by J. B. Lippincott Company. 


In summing up his views on life in general, following a long career as a 
psychiatrist and as an outstanding citizen, Dr. Fisher states: “Life is a change- 
able thing. The human body is like a vast civilization made up of individual 
cells. They come and go. They multiply and divide. They seek their sub- 
stance from the stuff of the earth, and they return again to the earth. The 
same elements which composed a simple vegetable yesterday, help to compose 
the human body today. There is a kinship of all living matter, and an eternal 
flow of traffic in the individual cells. 


“When a man can realize this, and when he can walk with humility through 
his garden and understand that he is but an integral part of the great coordi- 
nated drama of life and not the great star of the show . . . when he can recognize 
a responsibility to contribute to a world he has learned to love, rather than 
attempting to exploit it to his own advantage . . . when he can feel a bond of 
kinship toward all living things, including his fellow men . . . then he may 
have found the key to contentment and the secret of a satisfying life.” 


We have had much to say in this magazine about humane education — 
about kindness toward all living creatures. We are pleased to note that Dr. 
Fisher and leaders in many fields of education agree that for a better world 
—a better citizenry —Mr. Angell’s philosophy of kindness, justice and mercy 
toward all living things, is still the key to the millennium. 


E. H. H. 
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Saves the Day 


By Elizabeth Holladay 


RTHRITIS forced my husband oft 

his railroad job before his pension 
was due. With our hens and shepherd 
pup, “Samson,” we retired to the family’s 
long-abandoned farm, hoping the joint 
grass fields might prove a good range 
for the poultry that would aid our sup- 
port. 

But alas! The neglected old place 
had become a game sanctuary. Hawks 
picked up broilers right at the door- 
steps. 

“If we could scrape up enough money 
to build a brooder and poultry yard—,” 
John was saying when a huge hawk 
darted down by the living room window 
into our last surviving brood. 

The mother hen squawked, and Sam- 
son, now about half-grown, rushed to 
her rescue. Barking furiously, he chased 
the saucy hawk. Not a chick was 
missing. After that Samson constantly 
watched the sky. If a hawk neared the 
ground he was glad to rise, only minus 
many feathers. 

Our cheap-scale poultry business was 
beginning to net profits when I came 
down with malaria and John with an 
arthritis seizure. A neighbor adminis- 
tered to our most urgent needs, fed 
Sanson, then hurried to her own heavy 


duties. Since her chickens existed en- 
tirely by foraging during summers, she 
left ours to do likewise. The knowledge 
that our egg yield would fall off if the 
hens missed their regular feedings dis- 
tressed me. 


Samson knew his feathered friends 
were fed from the barn. Since he 
couldn't get the door open he found a 
way to get their daily corn. 


When I heard the hens chortling 
joyously I looked out to see Samson 
bringing home an ear of corn that he 
had pulled from the stalk in a colored 
man’s near-by cornfield. He dropped it 
near some he had previously brought in, 
held it with his foot, shucked it with 
his teeth, and pushed it toward his happy 
charges. While they picked the cobs 
clean he lingered protectingly near. 
Every day thereafter until I got up he 
brought home in his mouth ear after 
ear of corn until the chickens walked 
off and left it. 


So my egg yield did not fall down. 
Nor would Uncle Maple accept pay for 
Samson's pilfering. “A dog what's got 


that much sense,” he said laughingly. 
“can have for free what corn he can 
break and tote home in he mouf.” 


> 


Samson, shucking an ear of corn while the chickens gather greedily. 
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Immortality 


They tell me my dog is dead 
And at last I believe that he is 
As dead as the song of the thrush 
That you heard long ago in the 
evening; 
Or the three little words, “I love you” 
That once tingled your ear in the 
darkness, 
Or the voice of your child when he 
First lisped a faltering “Daddy”; 
As dead as your mother’s prayer 
That you heard in far-away 
childhood— 
As dead as the last surprised look 
That my dog gave me when they 
took him. 
— Edina Campbell-Dover 


There must be something wrong with 
your thinking when young folks, seek- 
ing employment, are more concerned 
over security than they are over op- 
portunity. In our book, the principle 
of private business enterprise is our 
greatest security. The businessman who 
pays wages year after year gives us our 
greatest opportunity for building our 
security. If we discourage or eliminate 
him, no government bureau, or vote- 
hungry politician, is going to give it to us. 

— H. C. Diefenbach 


Word to the Wise 


A man of kindness to his beast is kind, 

And brutal action shows a brutal 
mind; 

Remember, He who made thee made 

the brute, 

Who gave thee speech and reason, 
formed him mute. 

He can't complain; but God's 
all-seeing eye 

Beholds thy cruelty — He hears 
his cry. 

He was designed thy servant, 
not thy drudge, 

And knows that his Creator is thy 
Judge. 


— From an old scrapbook 


Urgent Need 


UR Hospital urgently needs a sup- 

ply of clean old blankets and rags 
for use in making our animal patients 
more comfortable. We shall appreciate 
any gifts of these materials which are 
available to our friends. 
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Take 


The following is a compilation of facts interwoven from two articles 
written for Our Dumb Animals by Marian L. Silleck and Louise Price Bell, 
and contains pertinent facts for those who go traveling by car with their 
dogs. — Editor. 


N previous trips, if you have boarded your dog, you have missed an 

enjoyable experience. Sometimes it is absolutely necessary to take 
“Spot” or “Rover,” or whatever his name may be, along when going on a 
motor trip. In any case, traveling with your dog need not be an ordeal if 
you make some preparations ahead of time. And what's more, your dog 
may even appreciate a change of scenery, provided, of course, that he is 
comfortable and well cared for, at the same time. After all, your dog will 
be as well off traveling with you, and probably happier, than as though you 
left him in a good kennel at home. 

First of all, if you are planning to stop at hotels or motor courts on your 
travels, be sure that the places you may have pieked will accept your dog. 
More than 1,600 such places throughout the country allow guests to bring 
their pets, although many of them do have restrictions. You probably can 
obtain lists of lodgings that accept dogs at your local Chamber of Com- 
merce. At some of these there may be a smail extra fee, but it will be well 
worth it. 

Before starting out, prepare a bed for the dog—a good place is on the 
back seat of the car. A traveling case is excellent if your dog happens to be 
uigh strung or restless. A kit, holding his blanket, a toy or two, feeding 
and water dishes, leash, food and a jug of water can be tucked inside the 
trunk of the car where it will be easily accessible when needed. Even 
though your pet may be miles from home, his own personal possessions will 
inake his home near to him and give him the sense of security he needs. 

No dog traveler should be without an identification tag on his collar, and 
this should carry the owner's full name and address. With this safeguard, 
even a meandering pet is quite sure of being returned to his master. Even 
so, he won't wander away, if a leash is used whenever he is out of the car, 
and it should always be used whenever a public building is entered, or 
whenever the dog is near other people. Many persons have a fear of dogs, 
and few like to have a strange animal nose about, whether they are dog 
admirers or not. 

Of course, your dog should have been trained in some car manners before 
you start. You can’t expect to take a dog on a trip when he has never been 
in a car before and have him behave. A trip is never pleasant when “Fido” 
is jumping from window to window or from one lap to another. A wooden 
box or a pillow placed on the back seat is an excellent place for him to sit 
and watch out of the window. Be sure, however, that the box or pillow 
is secure and won't fall to the floor. 

Naturally, you can’t expect your dog, no matter how well behaved, to sit 
perfectly still for hours. Plan your trip so that you can stop at regular inter- 
vals for exercise and a drink of water. The wisest procedure to follow on a 
motor trip is to stop in the country in the late afternoon, feed your pet, let 
him run about a bit for exercise, then go on your way. By this plan, the 
feeding is over when you reach your hotel, motel, or court, and your dog 
can then be cared for as the hostelry arranges, while you have your own 
dinner, knowing that your canine companion is safe, and probably sleeping. 

Remember, whenever you leave your dog in the car, be sure, also, to leave 
some article of your wearing apparel beside him so that he will sense that 
you are near. Leave the car windows down far enough to admit air, but 
not far enough to permit him to get out, or try to get out. Dogs have hanged 
themselves in this way, due to thoughtlessness on the part of their masters 
or mistresses! 

One final word of admonition. Many, many dogs like to ride with their 
heads out of the car window. They like to feel the wind as it rushes by. 
However, this should be discouraged as a full-time practice, at least, because 
the wind velocity might well set up an eye inflammation which, while per- 
haps not dangerous, might cause the animal future discomfort. 
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When you leave your dog in the car, leave an article 
of yours on the seat beside him. It will make him 
contented and feel as though he is “guarding” you 
and the car. Be sure the car is in a shady spot if 
the day is warm. 


“Spot’’ approves the articles his master is going to 
take along for his comfort. 


Leave the window of the car down enough to admit 
fresh air, but not enough to permit the dog to jump 
out. If not on leash, he can get lost; if on leash he 
can strangle himself. 
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“Miss Doxie” suns herself, part in and part out. 


“Miss Door 


By Thomas J. Page 


LL spring and summer it was easy for “Miss Doxie” to 

come and go whenever she pleased. The hole in the 
back screen door was just large enough for her and because 
she liked it nobody felt like mending it. That was a good 
thing for her because several times she had raced for the 
safety of that hole when Prince, the big police dog next door, 
wandered too near. 

But winter came. The hole was still there in the screen 
door but the heavy wooden door inside was closed now except 
when people opened it and then they always closed it right 
away. 

Miss Doxie was plainly unhappy about the arrangement. 
She had become a very neat and tidy cat who never soiled 
any part of the house because she could so easily go outdoors 
whenever she liked. And anyhow there were mice to be 
caught outdoors. Whenever she caught one she brought it in 
to show it to the family. And she liked the apple tree to 
stretch up to and scratch, and a great many other things im- 
portant to an energetic, fluffy kitten growing up. 

One night she politely asked to be let out but when she 
wanted to come back in she found the door closed and locked, 
the kitchen light turned off, and only one window alight in 
the whole house. The lighted window looked friendly, so she 
made a long, easy bound and landed on the windowsill. As 
she peeked in under the drawn shade she saw the family 
inside warm and happy while the North wind blew her long, 
silky fur the wrong way and made her chilly. She felt so 
unhappy she mewed out loud. 
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The family heard her and opened the window. With a purr 
of gratitude she jumped in and scampered in to her bowl 
under the kitchen table to drink some more milk. Then she 
curled up in her basket and went to sleep. 

This happened several times. It became a familiar thing, 


. opening the window to admit the kitten from the ledge out- 


side. 

Then the family invented “Miss Doxie’s Door.” They cut 
a board, not quite long enough to reach across the window. 
Along its top they nailed a strip just long enough to reach 
across the window. This left a little door opening where Miss 
Doxie could come and go. But the wind and rain came in 
and Mother’s sewing machine was just inside the window. 
So they made a door to fit. It was hinged at the top and 
hinged in the middle. That way it couldn’t swing shut to 
pinch any kitten’s long, fluffy tail because the second hinge 
would let it bend in the middle. For hinges they used some 
strips of father’s old overalls, tacked in place. 

At first Miss Doxie was puzzled. She could smell all the 
nice, brisk outdoor smells, and catch a whiff of the outdoor 
air as the little door swung back and forth. Finally, after the 
family pushed it open for her a few times, she learned how 
to push it with her nose and let herself in and out. On the 
window-ledge outside she had trouble turning around so the 
family made a little platform from an old piece of an apple 
box; and with that Miss Doxie’s Door was complete. 

Now, except during stormy weather the board and Miss 
Doxie’s Door are in place in the window and the pleased cat 
comes and goes as she likes. Sometimes when bad weather 
is near she will nervously come and go very often. Sometimes 
she acts as if there were no door for her at all and she stays in 
the house all day. Whenever she needs it, it is there and 
Miss Doxie has become very proud that she is the only person 
in the house with a door all her own. 


BARBER 


“Don’t ever go to him — he drops hair down your back.” 
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T was Uncle Oliver who introduced “Mr. Blue” to the 

wheelbarrow. The dog was six months old at the time— 

a bundle of feet and awkwardness, totally lacking a sense of 

balance. The only way he could remain aboard the vehicle 

was by lying flat on his stomach and bracing himself with his 
front legs. 

I’m not sure that he enjoyed being trundled up and down 
the lane, at first, but as he grew older and better coordinated, 
he needed no second invitation to take a spin around the 
barn lot. In fact, with practice, he perfected a landing tech- 
nique that would make a movie cowboy jealous. With a run 
and a jump, he would board the barrow without so much as 
breaking the rhythm of its motion. 

From the wheelbarrow, he graduated to the tractor, the 
drag and the trailer used to bring in the hay, leaping on and 
off with the skill of a railroad brakeman. ; 

He liked riding on all the farm machinery, but the wheel- 
barrow was and still is his favorite means of transportation 
and, on invitation or not, he'll hitch a ride every chance he gets. 

At first, Uncle Oliver thought this very amusing, but the 
time was to come when he wished he'd kept Mr. Blue in 
ignorance of the possibilities of the man-powered conveyance. 

Uncle Oliver had been away a couple of months and, return- 
ing, set to work putting the farm in order. First, he collected 
all the small tools, painted the handles and arranged them in 
neat rows in the tool shed. Then he edged the lawn, put new 
washers in the faucets, and finally, running out of small jobs, 
came to the barn lot where a mound of fertilizer had ac- 
cumulated during his absence. 

“No wonder you have flies,” 
when I owned a farm.. .” 

‘You had three hired hands to keep it in apple-pie order,” 
I reminded him. “But don’t worry. Jack’s having a man come 
in on Saturday to haul it away... .” 

“Tell him he needn’t bother,” Uncle Oliver snapped. 
attend to it myself.” 

I watched him get out the wheelbarrow, oil the wheel, 
select a shovel and proceed to the barn lot. I also saw Mr. 
Blue leave “Sheila’s” side and follow expectantly at Uncle 
Oliver’s heels. 

I tried to tell our favorite relative that a man with proper 
machinery could do the job in a fraction of the time it would 
take him to shovel and haul, but he wouldn’t listen. 

From time to time, I invented chores which would take 
me to his field of operation. On the second trip I noticed that 
my interest was shared by old Mr. Fawlkner, who lives with 
his daughter on the adjoining farm. And no wonder! 

Uncle Oliver would load the barrow to capacity, shove it 
midway down the field and scatter the fertilizer painstakingly 
over the permanent pasture. And while he worked, Mr. Blue 
lay in the shade, his head on his paws, his eyes fastened on 
Uncle Oliver. When the shovel struck metal, indicating the 
barrow was about empty, he'd get up, stroll over to the man, 
wait until Uncle Oliver picked up the handles, then with a 
flying leap, he’d land squarely in the middle of the bed where 
he'd remain for the return trip to the barn. 

Worried, I went back to the house. The work was hard 
and although he won't admit it, Uncle Oliver isn’t as young 
as he used to be. I was wondering how to deflect his energy 
into saner channels, when he came into the kitchen looking 
ready to explode. 

“If Jack wants that manure hauled out, he can do it him- 
self,” he gasped, glaring at me. “Oh, it isn’t the work,” he 
hastened to inform me, “it’s that old codger down yonder. 


he commented testily. “Now 
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“Come on, let’s go,’ Mr. Blue seems to say, as he braces himself for 
a trip around the farm. 


Wanted to know if I had a taxi license! 
I belonged to a union! Hurrump!” 

Handing him a glass of milk, I escaped so he could cool off 
and get a proper perspective of the incident. 

At the barn, I collected the tools and put them away, then 
went to the field for the wheelbarrow. At my heels came Mr. 
Blue and “Buddy Bearskin.” 

I was all set to refuse them a ride, when it occurred to me 
that by making Uncle Oliver look ridiculous, Mr. Blue had 
probably saved him from sunstroke. 

“All right, hop aboard,” I invited, and gave them an extra 
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turn down to “Susie’s” pen and back, as a reward. 


Wanted to know if 
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ONCE lived near a factory that had 
a very loud whistle. The dog I had 
then greatly disliked this whistle and 
when it blew he always gave what 
sounded like a sad and mournful imita- 
tion of it. It was very clear that he dis- 
liked this whistle’s sound. Another dog 
I knew reacted in much the same way 
to the sound of an organ. 
These are illustrations of the fact that 
many animals dislike sounds that are not 
objectionable at all to us humans. 


Man’s Best Friend 


HE folklore of all the nations 

abounds in legends concerning ani- 
mals and, as is inevitable, many of these 
concern the canine world, one of the 
most ancient of which deals with the 
origin of the belief that the dog is “man’s 
best friend.” 

This particular legend reports that 
when God had completed His creation 
of the world and all the creatures there- 
in, He considered man to be His master- 
piece. 

It came about, however, that man did 
not come up to God’s expectations, so 
God caused a great chasm to appear in 
the earth, and this chasm separated man 
from the beasts of the world. The legend 
goes on to say that the dog, gazing dis- 
consolately at the widening gulf, im- 
pulsively leaped across the space, and 
took his place beside man, and he has 
since remained the closest and most 
faithful of all dumb animals. 


— Violet Russell 


Tiger 


By Norman C. Schlichter 


One explanation suggested is that 
they have extremely sensitive ears and 
certain vibrations of sound, if not ac- 
tually painful, make them most uncom- 
fortable. High and rapid sounds do 
bring definite pain to many animals, 
experts in this field tell us. 

Here is a most interesting story a 
missionary to China once told. He had 
a Chinese lad in his employ to whom 
he had given a fife which he taught the 
youth to play well. Isdra was so de- 
lighted with the new gift that he played 
upon it every chance he had, and he 
seemed particularly to enjoy sounding 
the highest and shrillest notes he could 
reach. But he noticed that the house 
dogs and even the cat would scurry off 
as soon as his musical performances 
began. 

One day the dreaded man-eating tiger 
was reported skulking near the village. 
The missionary and his wife had gone 
away one day leaving their baby in the 
care of a native nurse. 

The lad, Isdra, coming home from an 
errand, his treasured fife in his hand, 
caught a glimpse of the great beast 
creeping stealthily through a rice field 


near the missionary’s house. 

Terrified, his first thought was of the 
beloved teacher's baby. Skirting about 
to escape the eyes of the animal, he 
reached the house just in time to see it 
approaching the open door where the 
baby lay in its crib, the nurse prostrate 
on the floor, helpless from fright. Then 
the boy remembered the home pet’s dis- 
like for his music. 

With wonderful bravery he stepped 
between the tiger and the baby, and as 
the beast snarled and was ready to 
spring, he pressed the stops on his fife. 
The first wild notes were like a shriek 
of agony. The crouched beast started 
up erect. Another piercing note and he 
uttered a cry of rage, but started back 
a step. As the animal retreated slowly 
as if terrified, cautiously Isdra moved 
toward him, keeping up his piercing 
notes on the fife till the animal backed 
off the veranda, when the boy furiously 
playing, retreated toward the door, then 
leaped inside and closed it. The tiger 
crept off to the rice field. 

Did the music hurt the tiger’s ears, or 
did he fear that it was some beast more 
dreadful than himself? 


Mother of Five Kittens Goes Gallivanting 


of Mr. and Mrs. Amaral Perry, of South 
Dartmouth, where this feline family was 
recently adopted. 


’ | ‘HEIR mother is the roving kind, 
but her offspring don’t seem to miss 
her as they gather for dinner in the home 


oy 
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—Photo, New Bedford Standard-Times 
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By P. R. Sanson 


T isn't particularly unusual or even 
interesting to hear about natural 
enemies such as dogs and cats, or cats 
and birds, sometimes forgetting their 
natural animosity toward each other and 
becoming close friends through constant 
association. But, when the affair reaches 
the state of true devotion like that of 
“Porky” and “Pepper,” it really is news. 
Now, Porky is just plain kitten with 
no family background at all, five months 
old and of the black variety. Pepper is 
plain dog with no ancestors to boast of 
either, and Porky is senior by almost 
eight years. They are the pets of John J. 
Evans, a plumbing contractor who lives 
in Santa Rosa, California, and he is 
mighty proud of his pets. 

The interesting fact about Porky and 
Pepper is that they were raised together 
and have been close friends from the 
beginning. Pepper has always guarded 
his little pal with a keen sense of jeal- 


Pepper and Porky pose while the camera shutter clicks. 


ousy, and refuses to allow man or beast 
to molest the kitten in any way. 
Furthermore, Pepper has taken it upon 
himself personally to supervise Porky’s 
early training as he thinks cats should 
be trained. For example, he is a firm 
believer in the meticulous care of his 
master’s house and its contents. He re- 
fuses to allow the kitten to climb up on 
the chairs, tables, or any of the furniture. 
for that matter. When Porky is careless 
and forgets his better manners, Pepper 


This is how the two pals start a good night's sleep. 
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picks him up by the nape of the neck 
and carries him out into the yard where 
he forces the kitten to remain. This is 
intended as a kind of punishment for 
the breach of etiquette. 

Fastidiousness in table manners is also 
a by-word with Pepper as far as Porky 
is concerned. Being that way to the nth 
degree himself, he firmly believes that 
the kitten should do likewise and em- 
phatically sees to it that he does. 

To begin with, the dog refuses to 
touch food of any kind on a table or 
chair. If he is to be at all tempted, the 
dish must be placed on the floor. And 
so, when Porky errs and sticks his nose, 
for instance, into a plate of food on the 
dining room table, Pepper picks him up 
and gently sets him down on the floor. 
Should the kitten fail to respond prop- 
erly to this fair warning and jumps back 
up again, down he comes again but this 
time not quite so gently. 

It is, also, interesting to observe that 
these two pals sleep together every 
night. The usual procedure is for Porky. 
night prowler by nature, to wait until 
Pepper has dozed off in some far corner 
of the room. Then he carefully and 
quietly climbs up on the dog’s back. 
stretches out, yawns and soon goes to 
sleep himself. 

Yes, this is indeed a strange and un- 
usual sort of friendship between a pair 
of born enemies and their master be- 
lieves that they will always be just as 
inseparable. 
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Swans up and swans down on Lake Geneva. 


—Photo by Ruth Welch 


“Douse the light! 
Can’‘t you see I'm try- 
ing to take a nap?” 


—Photo by Betty Hartwell 


ORDON N. CONVERSE, winner of | 
(see cover) tells us the story of his p 
one evening, after little Linda had her pajan 
father let her have a short play period while 
at once, however, a suspicious quiet came ov 
dad went to investigate, they found thaf Lin 
of “Tippy,” her Shetland collie—appargntly 
was—and had fallen asleep in a charactkristi 
but he might have said, “Hey, push over!” 


WINNING CO 


First Prize—$25—Gordon N. Cc 
Second Prize—$15—Herman Ff 
Third Prize—$5—A. J. Mue 


Three Dollars Each Der 
Louis A. Puggard, Detroit, Mich. a 


John B. Piecuiolo, Cambridge, Mass. ( 
Dante O. Tranquille, Utica, N. Y. =p 
Mrs. H. Nestler, Strathmore, Calif. 

George Vollmer, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Betty Hartwell, South Lancaster, Mass. 
Georgia Engelhard, New York, N. Y. 
Daniel Gregory, Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 


Ruth Welch, Geneva, Switzerland Luc 
A. J. Mueller, Appleton, Wis. Mr: 
Gee 

Dar 

Two Dollars Each Ali 

Maude Wood, Richmond, Calif. Ma 
J. B. Guss, Aurora, Colo. Mr: 
E. L. Britt, Norwalk, Conn. A. 
Jerry J. Zavadil, Baltimore, Md. E. 
Louis A. Puggard, Detroit, Mich. Mr: 


—Photo by Jerry J. Zavadil 
“| wonder how long I'll get away with this.” 
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Pictures 


winner of the first prize in our photo contest 
ory of his prize-winning picture. It seems that 
id her pajamas on for the night, her mother and 
eriod while they washed the dinner dishes. All 
liet came over their home and when mother and 
ind that Linda had crawled into the wicker bed 
-appargntly to find out how soft and comfy it 
characteristic pose. Tippy didn’t seem to mind, 
ush over!” 


NG CONTESTANTS 


rdon N. Converse, Needham, Mass. 
—Herman Franck, Palo Alto Calif. 
—A. J. Mueller, Appleton, Wis. 


Dennis Hallinan, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
G ia Engelhard, New York, N. Y. 
—, a, Utica. N. Y. Bathing beauties getting a touch of the sun. 

Carlyle Montgomery, Jackson, Mich. 
Eldora Hannigan, Hart, Mich. 


Subscriptions to 

Y. OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
Lucile Derby, Tacoma, Wash. You have to be quick 
Mrs. Ralph Sederquist, Waltham, Mass. to catch a picture like 
Georgia Engelhard, New York, N. Y. this while driving. 
Dante O. Tranquille, Utica, N. Y. 
Alice B. Wilson, Emo, Ont., Canada 
Maude Wood, Richmond, Calif. 
Mrs. Della Rich, Santa Barbara, Calif. Dante O. Tranquille 


A. J. Mueller, Appleton, Wis. 
E. L. Britt, Norwalk, Conn. 
Mrs. H. Nestler, Strathmore, Calif. 


—Photo by Maude Wood 
“Say, you look sort of familiar!’ 
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Lick and a Promise 


glib tongue has guaranteed 
him a place to frolic for the rest of 
his nine lives. He has been a boon to 
the employees of the Hazelton, Penn- 
sylvania, public library since he has 
learned to lick the stamps of out-going 
mail. 

Librarian Alice Willigerod willed $200 
for the “feeding and care of the library 
cat during its lifetime,” and Tippy con- 
tentedly thrives on postage stamps and 
popularity. 

— Pauline Graham 


Living Trademark 
By George Isaac, Ir. 


NE of the most popular and pub- 
licized pictures of man’s best friend 
is the picture of a dog listening to an 
old-time phonograph. It is the trade- 
mark of the RCA Victor Company, and 
it is stamped on all of the company’s 
products, including phonograph records. 
Most people think the dog was the 
figment of some commercial artist's 
imagination that was just drawn as a 
trademark, but this isn’t true. The pic- 
ture was made from a portrait of a real 
dog. 

The dog's name was “Nipper,” and 
he was the pet of Francis Barraud, an 
English artist. 

Barraud had one of the new phono- 
graph machines, and Nipper was in- 
trigued by it. He would sit and listen 
to it whenever it was on. Evidently his 
master thought this would make a very 
cute portrait because one day, while 
Nipper was listening to the phonograph, 
Mr. Barraud drew the portrait. 

When he was finished, he titled it 
“His Master’s Voice,” probably because 
of the way Nipper cocked his head to 
one side as he sat before the talking 
machine, listening as if straining to hear 
every word and note, the way a dog 
might do when his master speaks to him. 

Early executives of the phonograph 
company immediately saw what a won- 
derful trademark that would make for 
the Victor Talking Machine and bought 
the American rights to the portrait. Since 
that day, over fifty years ago, the cute 
little dog with his head cocked to one 
side has appeared as the Victor trade- 
mark and become one of the most fa- 
mous and best loved pictures in America. 
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“Cry-Baby” Not for Sale 


By Fanny 8S. Davis 


UR neighbor, wanting to get a 
O riding horse for his young daugh- 
ter, had for some time been keeping his 
eye on my horse, “Cry-Baby,” so named 
because her whinney sounds like a baby 
crying. He made up his mind that she 
was the horse he wanted and made me 
an offer for her. 

Mother and I were sitting at the 
kitchen table discussing the proposition 
that he had made me. It was a good 
one and I needed money — needed it 
badly — but oh, how I loved Cry-Baby. 

Then into the gloom of our thinking 
came Cry-Baby’s whinney. Soon it came 
again from just outside the kitchen win- 
dow. Jumping from my chair I said 
“Mother, something is wrong with Cry- 
Baby.” Cry-Baby met me as I opened 
the kitchen door. Giving another whin- 
ney she galloped off to the pasture, turn- 
ing her head again and again to see if 
I were following. A happier note came 
into her whinney as she saw me coming 
close behind her. 

She led me down to a shady, grassy 
spot close to the creek. Here I saw my 
cow in great trouble having her first 
calf. I went to her and realized that 
without help my cow and her calf would 
probably die. I gave what aid I could, 
while Cry-Baby stood close by, looking 
on with big serious eyes. 1 could almost 
feel her strength helping me. 

As soon as the calf was born, I left 
Cry-Baby to keep watch over the family 
while I ran to the house for my camera. 
When I got back to the pasture the 
wobbly-legged calf was leaning against 
her proud mother, and Cry-Baby—still 
watching—was almost smiling. 

You may have already guessed that 
our neighbor had to look for another 
horse; Cry-Baby was not “for sale.” 


Cry-Baby keeps watch. 


*‘Hobo”’ Migrates 


By Arthur Crockett 


COLD night in Weehawken had 

proved quite profitless. -In spite 
of his mumbled but pathetic story to 
the hundreds of passers-by and house- 
wives he approached, not one yielded 
the tiniest crumb. 

Then he looked across the Hudson 
River. On the other side were millions 
of lights—bright and warm lights that 
could have been lighted only by people 
who had bright and warm hearts. That 
was the place for him. 

Now hoboes are not fussy about modes 
of transportation. Neither was this one. 
He was willing to use any method except 
swimming. And because of the near- 
ness of the Lincoln Tunnel he decided 
to use it, even if it meant walking. 

Diligent gatekeepers did not notice 
him immediately. But when they did, 
they sent up cries of protest. Not so 
much in view of the fact that this was 
a vehicular tunnel, but .. . why, he 
hadn't paid the required toll! 

And on he went, until the gaping 
mouth of the tunnel swallowed him up. 
Once inside, alert guards, quick to per- 
ceive infringements, saw him and were 
duly shocked. They did the only hu- 
mane thing possible. They stopped all 
New York bound traffic which included 
hundreds of cars carrying workers to 
their jobs and trucks loaded with prod- 
uce from New Jersey. All this for the 
hobo who continued on his way, walking 
at an unconcerned gait until, six minutes 
later, he emerged from the tunnel. 

Instinctively, he headed for Times 
Square where chances of a handout are 
always good. And when you consider 
that the hobo had pure white fur, a 
friendly disposition and was in no way 
answerable for his present plight, you 
feel sure that he got not only a handout 
but a warm home with a dog-loving 
master, 


Dogs Attended Church 


T is claimed that a little over one 

hundred years ago some English 
churches had a small pew within the 
chancel arch, known as the “hall dog 
pew.” This space was reserved for the 
dogs of rural squires who attended 
church. Special dog-tongs, with long 
handles and wooden teeth, were used 
to capture dogs that wandered to in- 
accessible parts of the church. 

— Violet Russel 
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A familiar sight atop a high roof is the nest of— 


Mr. and Mrs. Stork 


HAT the bluebird is to us, herald- 

ing the coming of summer, the 
stork is to the people of Holland, Ger- 
many, and the southern Scandinavian 
countries. 

On a visit to relatives in Schleswig- 
Holstein, province in northern Germany, 
we were awakened one morning by a 
clattering noise, coming from a neigh- 
bor’s roof and sounding like a boy walk- 
ing a stick along a picket fence. The 
children of the house heard it, too, and 
piled out pell-mell shouting, “They're 
back! The storks are back!”  Storks 
figure strongly in children’s literature 
and folklore of these countries. 

We followed the children outdoors. 
High in his nest stood the long-legged 
black and white rogue, smoothing his 
feathers and chattering at us. The stork 
has no voice. It is this clattering noise 
that he makes with his long, red_ bill 
that in Germany has earned him the 
nickname “Klapper-storch” (chatter- 
stork). 

In the countries named, a stork’s nest 
atop a high roof is a familiar sight, but 
nowhere else in the world will this 
quaint picture be found. For the “true” 
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or white stork (Ciconia alba) is the only 
one of this great family that nests so 
close to humans. Its many relatives all 
over the world, including the adjutant 
stork of Asia, invariably nest in tall trees 
or on the edges of crags and cliffs. 

But the white stork always comes back 
to these countries on the northwestern 
edge of Europe to breed. Though he 
may meander all over the continent and 
to the British Isles at one time or another 
during the year, flying as far south as 
Africa to spend the winter, nevertheless 
he and his mate will return to the same 
nest year after year, add another layer 
of sticks on top of the old layers, and 
go blithely about raising another family. 
This constancy has made the stork a 
sort of symbol of marital faithfulness 
and family happiness, and accounts for 
the belief that a stork nest on the house 
is an omen of good luck. 

In this country, the closest relatives 
of the stork are the wood-ibises of our 
southern swamps and marshlands. My 
cousin, who teaches kindergarten in a 
little town near the one we were visiting, 
became quite perturbed when I con- 
fessed that we have no “true” storks in 


By Elma Martens 


the United States. 

“Then how can the children believe 
in the stork, if they never see one?” she 
demanded. Before I could answer, how- 
ever, she had supplied her own solution. 
“But of course there are always pictures,” 
she decided. “After all, we don’t have 
lions here either, but we do know what 
they are.” 

Young children are seldom disillu- 
sioned about the stork in these countries. 
The owner of the nest in the illustration 
once answered a timid knock at the 
door, to find himself confronted by a 
small girl and boy. 

“If you please,” said the little girl, 
pointing at the nest, “we would like to 
order a baby sister, if it isn’t too much 
trouble.” 

The stork’s diet consists of frogs, 
lizards, small snakes, mice, insects, etc. 
In the dusk of evening he will stalk 
majestically through the meadows and 
marshes looking for food. Farmers con- 
sider him not only a symbol of good luck 
and romance, but extremely useful as 
well, and often fasten a wagon wheel 
to the ridge of the house or other tall 
building as a special invitation. 
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(Left to right): Dr. Gerry B. Schnelle, Chief of Staff of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, 
holding one of the puppies, Sheriff Arthur Jennison with “King,” and Mr. John C. Macfarlane, 
with another puppy. 


ORE than two hundred girls and 

boys, parents, teachers, and 
friends attended another unusual pro- 
gram on Thursday, May 10, of Be Kind 
to Animals Week, at the Joshua Eaton 
School, Reading, Massachusetts. Follow- 
ing the example of the Nautilus Club of 
Provincetown, the American Home Com- 
mittee of the Reading Women’s Club 
sponsored and contributed books as 
prizes for an essay contest on kindness 
to animals in the elementary grades of 
all Reading schools. 

The judges of the contest, Mrs. J. H. 
Reed, second vice-president of the 
Reading Women’s Club; Miss Ethelyn 
M. Cowperthwaite, head of the English 
Department of the Reading schools; and 
Miss A. Rebecca Turner, librarian of the 
Reading Public Library, were generous 
in their praise of the essays submitted. 

Carolyn Sharp of the sixth grade, with 
a great deal of confidence and charm, 
introduced the speakers and_ those 
children participating in a selection of 
animal poems and songs. 

Mrs. Robert M. Hill, speaking as a 
representative of the Massachusetts Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, stressed that 
education does not mean just learning 
facts for selfish living. It means teach- 
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ing and choosing what is true and just 
for the welfare of all. Mrs. Hill, in 
presenting the prizes to the winners, 
congratulated them and pointed out that 
an interest in animals, followed by atti- 
tudes of kindness and consideration for 
their welfare, is a vital part of education. 

Mr. Albert A. Pollard, director of edu- 
cation of the American Humane Edu- 
cation Society, spoke of the desirability 
for each child to have a pet of some 
kind. “While nothing can take the place 
of a good dog, cat, or larger animal,” 
Mr. Pollard told the children, “even a 


Television Debut 


ING,” a four-year-old bloodhound, 
owned by Sheriff Arthur Jennison 
of Keene, New Hampshire, together 
with two eight-weeks-old puppies, were 
featured recently on “Animal Fair,” a 
weekly television program on WBZ-TV, 
under the direction of John C. Macfar- 
lane, Director of Livestock Loss Preven- 
tion of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
King is known throughout the country 
for his success in trailing lost persons, 
his latest assignment being to search 
the woods of Maine for a missing woman. 
When he located her in seven minutes, 
the shortest time on record, according 
to Sheriff Jennison, his fame was en- 
hanced. See the picture at the left. 


Please remember the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and 
the American Humane Education Society in 
making your will. Address 180 Longwood Ave- 
nue, Boston 15, Mass. 


Pollard, Director of Education 


temporary pet, like a turtle or hamster 
has much value in developing feelings 
of sympathy and justice toward all 
creatures.” 

Mrs. Stephen Abbot of the Women’s 
Club and Mr. Carleton Rose, principal 
of the Eaton School, were prominent 
among a devoted group of teachers, 
parents, and friends who made the pro- 
gram so successful. It is planned to 
repeat the essay contest next year, for 
it has done much to develop in children 
consideration and kindness toward their 
pets and creatures of the wild. 


Prize winners in the Reading essay contest. 
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WATER HORSES 
mMass.S.P.ca. 


Summer Watering 


ROBERT SMITH (left), Assistant to 
e the President of the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A., and Howard Willand, 
Prosecuting Officer, pass out the first 
drinks to two thirsty horses at the open- 
ing of the downtown _horse-watering 
stations. 
The Society, for many years, has 
maintained these stations for the relief 
of horses during the hot weather. 


Danish S.P.C.A. 


ie the spring of this year Miss Inger 
Hansen, a_ veterinarian with the 
Danish S. P. C. A., spent some months 
at the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
in Boston. 

Learning that the Danish Society was 
celebrating its seventy-fifth anniversary, 
President Hansen asked Miss Hansen on 
her return to present congratulations 
and greetings to her Society, and a 
plaque and medal as slight tokens of 
our esteem. 

In the picture shown below, Miss 
Hansen is making the presentation to 
Politiinspector E. Mellerup, President of 
the Danish S. P. C. A., at Copenhagen, 
Denmark. 
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Friends gathered at the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. shelter at Edgartown, to celebrate Miss 
Foote’s birthday (see July issue). (Left to right, back row), Mr. Henry Hough of the “Vineyard 
Gazette,” Dr. Eric H. Hansen, President, Dr. William D. Jones of the Shelter, and Dr. Gerry B. 
Schnelle, Chief of Staff. (Front row), Mrs. Henry Hough, Miss Katharine M. Foote, manager, 
holding “‘IIlo,"" dachshund belonging to Miss Katharine Cornell, chairman, who is seated next, 
and “Dundee Bold,” belonging to the Houghs, but pet of the Shelter. 


Northampton Branch 


VERY interesting report of the work 

of the Northampton Branch of the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. has been re- 
ceived from Mrs. Elizabeth H. Warner. 
An executive meeting was held at the 
home of Mrs. Frank E. Dow. Miss 
Helen Peirce, president was away at 
the time, but the work was being car- 
ried on by the members of the organi- 
zation. 

It was noted that during the first three 
months of the year 113 dogs and 90 
cats had been cared for, either through 
receiving required treatment or being 
placed in homes. 
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Fined for Cruelty 


POLICE officer, checking doors on 

his beat, arrived just in time to 
witness a flagrant case of cruelty to a 
cat. It seems that the cat, which be- 
longed to a man in a near-by diner, 
climbed into a jeep which was being 
used by a night street sweeper. This 
man took the cat to the town barn, hung 
it and then stabbed it with shears. 

The police officer called in an officer 
of our Society and the case was brought 
into court. The man was fined $100.00. 
He was also discharged from his job. 


Appreciation 


R. ROWLEY wishes to express 
through our monthly magazine his 
deepest appreciation of the friendship 
and good will of the multitude who sent 
him, on his ninety-seventh birthday, 
their greeting cards. It would have 
pleased him greatly to acknowledge each 
one personally, but he had to deny him- 
self that pleasure. 

Through this brief note, however, he 
does send to each one who so graciously 
remembered him Heaven’s best gifts 
and blessings. 


OVER THE AIR 

For those who like stories and facts 
about our animal friends, our Society 
sponsors three radio programs. 

“‘Animal Club of the Air” is presented 
by Albert A. Pollard each Saturday, at 
9:00 A.M., over WMEX—1510 on your 
dial. 

“Animaland” is presented by Miss 
Margaret J. Kearns each Sunday in con- 
nection with the Children’s Playhouse, 
8:35—9:30 A.M., over WHDH—850 on 
your dial. 

“Animal Fair” is presented by John C. 
Macfarlane each Monday at 6:00 P.M., 
over WBZ-TV, Channel 4 on your dial. 


BE SURE TO LISTEN! 
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“Velvet Ears,” Fireman 
By Jean Wyatt 


ELVET EARS” lived in the kitchen of Firehall Station 

Number One. He was a small black kitten with ears as 
soft and smooth as velvet, which is why he was called Velvet 
Ears. 

One day Velvet Ears wandered to where the big shiny red 
fire trucks stood. Fireman Hank, who was busy with his fire- 
man’s business, spied Velvet Ears. 

“Stay away from these trucks, silly kitten,” he warned, “or 
someday you'll go to a fire and not like it!” 

Back again in the kitchen of the Firehall Velvet Ears washed 
his furry paws. “Guess I’m old enough to look after myself,” 
he murmured boastfully. 

Then one day Velvet Ears scampered into the room again 
where the red fire trucks stood. No one noticed him. Soon 
Velvet Ears poked his face into the open end of the heavy 
brass nozzle belonging to the long black fire hose. 

“This is where the water comes through to put out a fire,” 
he thought, wriggling his small body through the hose. He 
was half way in, when suddenly a loud wailing sound filled 
his ears. 

“90000000 0000000!” screached the siren in the Firehall 
Station. 

Velvet Ears knew what the siren meant, so quickly he tried 
to turn about and get out, but he was stuck and he was so 
frightened that he couldn't think of backing out. 

“Me-ow! Me-ow!” called Velvet Ears. No one heard his 
cries for help. 

Soon the big wheels of the red fire trucks began to move. 
Velvet Ears knew they were on their way to put out a fire. 
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“I had no business with the fire trucks anyway,” he thought 
sadly, “this serves me right I guess.” 

He lay huddled inside the cold black hose, knowing that 
soon tons of water would rush through it. When the wheels 
stopped moving Velvet Ears could hear the shouts of people. 
He waited with thumping heart. But at that moment Fire- 
man Hank’s voice called out, “No need to use the big hose, 
chemicals will do. This is only a little fire!” 

Tears of relief fell from Velvet Ears’ eyes upon his little 
black paws. Then Velvet Ears began backing his way out 
of the black hose, and by the time Firehall Station Number 
One was reached, he had succeeded; but Fireman Hank had 
spied him just as he had climbed down from the fire truck. 

“You young scamp,” cried Fireman Hank, “you did go to 
a fire after all.” He lifted Velvet Ears to his arms. “Silly 
kitten,” continued Fireman Hank gently, “you might have 
been drowned if we had used that big hose.” 

Velvet Ears purred, but he said to himself, “This is my real 
home here in the Firehall kitchen and after this, I'll stay in it.” 

Fireman Hank looked as if he understood too, for he went 
about his fireman’s business whistling. 


Farm Mammals 


TART anywhere you like each time, move one square at a 

time in any direction, and spell out the names of 21 
mammals you might see on a farm. Some the farmer likes to 
see, and some he doesn’t, and if the last one stumps you, 
maybe it is the one that comes first alphabetically. (Yes, it’s 
a mamma!! ) — Alfred I. Tooke 
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How Bees Communicate 
By Nancy Cramer (Grade 6) 


EES are very intelligent in their ways of communicating 

with each other. For example, in a recent test, scientists 
have discovered that bees tell in various ways where their 
food is located. When a bee finds food, it will swoop down 
for the nectar in a flower. While the bee is eating, some of 
the nectar gets on his legs and feet. In this manner, the bee 
carries the nectar back to the hive. The bees in the hive can 
easily smell the nectar which is on the bee when it reaches 
the hive. Then the bee will proceed to dance on the top of 
the hive. If the food is nearby, the bee will dance in a circle. 
If the food is far away the bee will do a wig-wag dance. When 
the bee stops dancing its body will face where the food is 
located and his head at an angle in which they are to fly. In 
this way the other bees can go right to the spot and get their 
food also. There are many other interesting ways in which 
animals communicate with each other. 


Our Cow 
By Gail Elder James 


I think our cow is very nice 

There are so many things that she can do. 
She gives us butter, cream and milk 

And she can talk by saying “MOO” 

But this I cannot understand 

Though she has two lovely horns, you know, 
And she is very, very smart 

I've never heard her make them blow. 


—Photo by Eaton Cromwell 
“Do you think we could have a tea party — just like grown-ups?” 


Kindness to Animals 
By Andre La Fave, Special Class 


S an animal your best friend? An 
friend. 

A dog is a better friend than a person because he can keep 
a secret. He does what I want him to do. He plays when I 
want to play. When I am sad my dog will be sad, too. 

I can keep my dog clean. He should have good meals every 
day. Fresh water should always be where he can get it. 

You will be happy if you are kind to your dog. | 


animal is my best 


My Horse, “Smoky” 


By Carol Anderson (Age 9) 
My horse, “Smoky,” is a very smart horse. 
He jumps through hoops and he also snorts, 
I love my Smoky and my Smoky loves me. 
He loves me as much as love can be. 
He takes me places that I want to stray, 
And he’s just full of ginger, pep, and gay, 
I go to bed and so does he, 
He acts exactly just like me. 


Answer to Puzzle which appeared in the August issue: 


ACROSS-1. He, 3. Ti, 4. Hen, 6. End, 7. P. S., 8. Cat, 
10. Fun, 11. Ma, 12. Peas DOWN-2. Etc., 4. Ha, 5. Nest, 
7. Pan, 8. Cup, 9. Baa, 11. Me. 
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Another devoted pair. 


This pony broke loose and ‘‘Laddie”’ is coaxing him to come home. 


“Duke's” Devotion to “Kiowa” 


By Clarence E. Flynn 


IGUEL OTERO was the son of a 

commission merchant and right- 
of-way buyer for the Santa Fe Railroad, 
then being built Westward. “Kiowa” 
was a spirited pony Miguel had ob- 
tained from a wild herd and tamed for 
his own use. “Duke” was the family 
dog, an English Bull, devoted to the 
pony. The family lived at Granada in 
Northern New Mexico at the time. 

In that unfenced country Kiowa was 
put out to grass, tethered to a stake by 
a 125-foot length of rope. Duke always 
kept within sight of him. 

One evening when Miguel went to 
bring Kiowa in he was gone, and the 
rope and stake were gone with him. 
Even Duke was nowhere to be seen. 
Miguel called the dog to help find the 
pony, but he did not answer the call. 

The family learned later that a herd 
of wild horses had passed that way dur- 
ing the day. Perhaps Kiowa had pulled 
his stake loose and gone with them. 
But where could Duke be? 

Miguel watched for travelers passing 
through, asking if they had seen any- 
thing of a stray pony or dog. Again 
and again the answer was no, till it 
seemed as though Kiowa and Duke were 
gone for good. 

One day a train of freight wagons 
from the Canadian River region came 
through. They had traveled a wild road 
that was little more than a cattle trail. 
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Miguel asked them the usual question, 
but got a different answer. Away back 
in the rugged, uninhabited river country 
150 miles away they said, they had seen 
a herd of wild horses. Trailing behind 
them was a pony dragging a long rope, 
and at the other end of the rope was a 
bulldog tugging hard at it and trying 
his best to turn the horse back. 

Miguel promptly began making prepa- 
rations to follow the trail back to the 
Canadian River, but the trip was never 
made. While he was getting ready a 
shape appeared in the distance, headed 
straight toward the Otero home. Soon 
it was possible to make out that it was 
a horse. Then certain familiar markings 
distinguished it as Kiowa. As he drew 
nearer still a smaller shape was dis- 
cernible ahead of him. It was Duke, 
the rope held firmly in his determined 
teeth, bringing home the stray he had 
not been able to keep from running 
away. 

Some ten days had elapsed since the 
horse and dog had disappeared. Judg- 
ing by the report of the freight wagon 
drivers, the struggle to get Kiowa turned 
around and headed back home and, then 
to deliver him there safely, had ranged 
over some three hundred miles of dis- 
tance in rough country. Kiowa had 
lived well off the lush grass, and was in 
fine condition, but Duke was emaciated 
to skin and bone. He must hardly have 


let the rope out of his mouth through 
those weary days, but he had success- 
fully completed his mission. 

Duke was the hero of the place from 
then on. He was nursed and fed back 
to good condition again, and was shown 
every possible favor by family and 
neighbors. But not long after that in 
some way he ate poison and died. He 
was buried by Kiowa’s stable. The 
pony lived with the family till he died 
of old age. Miguel grew up to become 
Governor of New Mexico. 


An Urgent Need 


E have just learned that Mr. Guy 

Delon, Superintendent and faith- 
ful worker for the American Fondouk 
Maintenance Committee, in Fez, Mo- 
rocco for many years is forced to live 
in conditions almost amounting to 
squalor. 

His bedroom-living room combined 
(see picture below) measures only 
about 9 feet wide and was formerly a 
stable. In the picture can be seen 
against the wall and abutting upon the 
ledge which originally supported a 
manger, Mr. Delon’s bed. On the shelf, 
on the right side behind the door, is the 
telephone for emergency night calls. 
When the weather is fair Mr. Delon 
uses an open shed for his dining room, 
but on rainy days is forced to eat in his 
bedroom. His kitchen is a mere lean-to. 

It seems pitiful, indeed, that a man 
who has devoted so many years to the 
welfare of animals should be forced to 
such an existence, lacking the simple 
necessities of life. It is estimated that 
for $2,500 decent living quarters could 
be built for Mr. Delon, but, unfortu- 
nately, this money is not available in 
the treasury of the Committee. 

Is there some friend of animal pro- 
tection who would care to donate this 
sum for so worthy a purpose? If so. 


the money may be sent either to our 
Society or directly to Mrs. M. E. Lyon, 
Treasurer, American Fondouk Mainte- 
nance Committee, 441 E. 92nd St., New 
York 28, N. Y. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
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Buy Wirthmore Dog Meal and Pellets from your local Wirthmore Feed 


Dealer, or write us if you have any trouble locating him. 


CHAS. M. COX CO., 177 MILK ST., BOSTON 9, MASS. 


Ch. 
1950 Bound Volume 


Have you ordered your 1950 
bound volume of OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS? This is attractively 
bound in blue cloth, with gold 
letters, and contains 240 pages 
of informative articles and stories 
on nature and animal care, 
appealing verse, and 200 story- 
telling pictures. Price, $2.00 each. 

We are also offering a few 


bound volumes for the years 1948 
and 1949, at $1.50 each. 

Why not take advantage of this 
offer and send $5.00 for the three 
volumes? They will make a splen- 
did addition to any library, and 
children will find them most help- 
ful in their school work. 


Dumb Animals 


180 Longwood Avenue 
Boston 15, Mass. 


WHY SUBSCRIBE? 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS is interesting 
to both children and adults, and is 
enthusiastically received in home and 
school. It appeals to lovers of animals, 
both wild and domestic. Each month 
contains many story-telling pictures, well 
worth preserving, in addition to stories 
and feature articles. 


The price is $1.50 a year. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


180 Longwood Avenue 
Boston 15, Mass. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is 
“Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is the 
second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital in Boston, or the Rowley Memorial Hospital in Springfield should, never- 
theless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, or the Rowley 
Memorial Hospital,” as the Hospitals are not incorporated but are the property 
of that Society and are conducted by it. FORM OF BEQUEST follows: 


I give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of ........................ 


dollars (or, if other property, describe the property.) 


The Society’s address is 180 Longwood Avenue. Boston 15. Mass. Information and 
advice wiil be given gladly. 


Since 1832 
J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
Funeral Service 
Local—Suburban—Distant 
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Gives you.... 


@ just a faint idea of the attrac- 
tive pictures on the remaining 
twelve pages. 

e confidence that here is a gift 
and Christmas card combined 
that friends will appreciate all 
year round. 

@ surprise at the small price for 
such an outstanding calendar. 

@reason enough to send your 
order immediately. 


For an additional charge of $1.75 for the first 
hundred and 35c for each hundred thereafter, a two- 
Our new calendar of animals for 1952 is the best line imprint, your name and address or name and 
we have ever produced. Measuring 494" x 61/4", greeting will be printed on each calendar. 
its twelve pictures in full color, plus the attractive 
greeting card cover, combine beauty and quality 
to make it a gift that renews itself each month. 


No orders for imprints can be accepted after 
October 15 and none for less than 100 copies. 


These calendars may be used as good-will gifts, 
as a money-raising venture, or perfect Christmas 
cards. Each calendar is accompanied by its own 


MASSACHUSETTS S.P.C.A. 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


| enclose my check for$ ...... 


envelope. Please send ...... calendars to: 
In lots of 10 calendars — 10c each. 


(10 calendars and 10 envelopes to a box.) 


10% discount on orders from 100 to 500 
15% discount on orders from 500 to 1,000 
20% discount on orders from 1,000 to 2,000 
30% discount on orders from 2,000 and over 


. 
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an WORDING FOR IMPRINT, IF DESIRED 


